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SOUTHERN 
W Ah 


By WALTER HOLTON 





PRESIDENT THURMAN D. KITCHIN 


HE history of the founding of Wake Forest College is inseparable from 
i the history of the formation of the North Carolina Baptist State Con- 
vention. One of the two main purposes which led to the organization of 
the convention in 1830 was to establish an educational institution that would 
give training under Christian influences and provide educated ministers. 
Immediately after the formation of the convention, Dr. Samuel Wait, 
serving as agent, began an intensive four-year educational campaign among 
the Baptists of North Carolina. Two years later, in 1832, the Convention 
purchased a 600-acre farm from Dr. Calvin Jones 16 miles north of Raleigh, 
N. C., to be used as a site for the proposed school. Wake Forest College is 
today occupying the same site. 


Under the authorization of a charter granted by the state legislature in 
December, 1833, the school was opened as Wake Forest Institute on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1834, with Dr. Wait as principal. Although the primary purpose 
was to give collegiate instructions in arts and sciences, the Institute oper- 
ated as a manual labor school for five years, attracting liberal patronage 
from the large planters of the state who wished their sons to receive prac- 
tical training in agriculture, along with education in liberal arts. 

In 1836 the enrollment had increased from the original 16 to 141. With 
the enrollment increase the need for a broader educational program became 
evident. At the close of the 1838 session, the manual labor feature was 
abandoned, the institution rechartered and given the name it bears today— 
Wake Forest College. 


Since that time the college has given instruction to more than 30,000 stu- 
dents and has sent them out into practically every field of service. Among 
these, approximately 3,000 ministers, 1,500 lawyers, 1,000 physicians, and 
an undetermined number of educators, authors, editors, journalists, engi- 
President's Home neers, chemists, business men, farmers, and leaders in political affairs. 


In a word, the college has made a distinguished contribution to culture, 
Christian influence, and leadership in accordance with the original purpose 


of the founders of the institution. 
Below, left: Bostwick Dormitory. 


Right: Campus Scene—Wait Hall in background. Degrees conferred are Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Laws, 
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SCHOOLS 


Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 


Wake Forest is on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities and is a member of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Association of American Colleges, the 
North Carolina Athletic Conference, and the Southern Conference. Entrance to Campus 
The school of law is a member of the Association of American Law 
Schools, and is on the approved list of the Council on Legal Education 
of the American Bar Association. Dr. Dale F. Stansbury is Dean of 
the Law School. The Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake For- 
est is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and 
is on the approved list of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Colleges, and is on the approved list of the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Association. Dr. C. C. 
Carpenter is Dean of the Medical School. 


The present administrative staff is composed of Dr. Thurman D. 
Kitchin, president; Dr. Daniel B. Bryan, dean; 
Grady S. Patterson, registrar; and Elliott B. 
Earnshaw, bursar. 


Wake Forest offers a varied and attractive 
program to its students in the way of extra- 
curricular activities, such as athletics, debat- 
ing, singing, band, fraternities, dramatics, 
journalism, and self-government. 


Wake Forest’s participation in intercollegi- 
ate athletics dates back as far as 1888, when 
North Carolina was engaged in a game of 
football, and since that date Wake Forest has 
been well represented in the field of inter- 
collegiate athletics, although football, basket- 


(Continued on page 22) 





Below, left: Across from the Chemistry Building. 
Right: William Amos Johnson Medical Building. 
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Athletics at Wake Forest This Year 


dampen the spirit of the Wake 

Forest football team this season, 
as the Demon Deacons turned in 
what many termed as the best rec- 
ord in years—six wins, two losses, 
and one defeat—and a second place 
in Southern Conference standings. 

This fine record was made despite 
the fact that only D. C. Walker, head 
coach, and Murray Greason, back- 
field coach, remained to direct the 
team. Line coach Henry “Hank” 
Bartos entered the Navy’s physical 
fitness program as an ensign last 
spring and assistant coach Erskine 
Walker was called to defense work. 
In addition to their coaching duties, 
Coaches Walker and Greason filled 
in at other positions, the former 
handling the squad alone on all trips 
and the latter scouting opposing 
teams. 

Then the Deacons spent most of 
their week-ends traveling, having 
only two home games in Groves 
Stadium in Wake Forest. 

The Wake Forest football squad 
was sprinkled with outstanding 
players who were recognized by 
sports writers and named on most 
All-Southern teams. John Cochran, 
junior tailback from Birmingham, 
Ala., and Captain Pat Preston, senior 
tackle from Thomasville, N. C., were 
unanimous choices for the all-star 
teams. Cochran ranked first in the 
south and seventh in the nation as a 
passer in 1941 and added a seven- 
teenth place in rushing in the nation 
to that record this season. In addi- 
tion to All-Southern honors Preston 
participated in the North-South 
game in Montgomery, Ala., and the 
Carolinas Bowl game in Greenville, 
S. C. 

Guards Elmer Jones and Tony 
Rubino, end Jim Copley, and wing- 
back Johnny Perry were other Dea- 
cons to receive notice from newspa- 
pers and all-star selections for their 
outstanding play. 

The first Saturday in October fur- 
nished Wake Forest fans a thrill 
which they will never forget as the 
Demon Deacons outplayed and out- 
fought the Blue Devils of Duke for a 
20-7 victory. Johnny Perry con- 
tinued his scoring splurge against 
Duke with a 48-yard touchdown 
jaunt in the first period and ran 


Te presence of war failed to 


By WILLIAM B. PRIMM 


seven yards for another score in the 
second quarter. In two years’ play 
against Duke, Perry has scored four 
touchdowns and two extra points for 
a grand total of 26 points. The 
Deacs’ other score came when end 
Burnie Capps blocked a kick, picked 
up the ball and ran to the two-yard 
line, where fullback Russ Perry 
bucked over. 

This victory made up in full for 
the Deacons’ opening game 6-0 loss 
to the University of North Carolina. 
Played in pouring rain, the game 
was just about even until the Tar- 


heels recovered a fumbled punt on 


Wake’s 18-yard line and drove for 
the lone score of the game at the 
beginning of the fourth period. 

A 14-6 win over Furman continued 
the winning ways of the Demon Dea- 
cons. However, an inspired N. C. 
State eleven held Coach Walker’s 
boys to a scoreless tie in Raleigh on 
the night of October 17. 

A 16-hour daycoach ride took the 
Deacons to Boston the following 
week to meet powerful Boston Col- 
lege. Superior reserve power proved 
the margin of victory, however. 
Trailing 7-0 at halftime, the Deacons 
had driven inside the Eagles’ 20- 
yard line four times but couldn’t 
push across those last double stripes. 
In the fourth period the Eagles be- 
gan to move against the tired Dea- 
cons and wound up with a 27-0 win. 
The performance of John Cochran 
in that game won the praise and ad- 
miration of both sports writers and 
fans and caused BC backfield coach 
Carl Brumbaugh to remark that 
“Cochran is the best back we've 
faced so far this year.” 

In the only other home game of 
the year, the Deacons broke a long 
jinx and licked Clemson 19-6. At 
that they had to come from behind 
and score two touchdowns in the 
last half, one of them being a 58- 
yard punt return by Cochran. Soph- 
omore Russ Perry distinguished him- 
self in this game by gaining 136 
yards in 20 rushing attempts, most 
of them on bucks through the center 
of the line. 

Continuing their traveling, the 
Demon Deacs journeyed to Winston- 
Salem to overpower the cadets of 
Virginia Military Institute, 28-0, 


then went to Washington, D. C., to 
hand the Colonials of George Wash- 
ington University a 20-0 licking. 

Closing out the season against 
South Carolina in Charlotte, Wake 
Forest had to score four times in the 
last half to win, 33-14, with John 
Cochran putting on an amazing one- 
man show. Cochran scored four of 
the five touchdowns, twice on off- 
tackle plays of 54 and 53 yards, one 
on a 59-yard punt return and a final 
score on a 42-yard jaunt after a pass 
interception. 

Soon after the close of football 
season, misfortune struck in the 
Wake Forest athletic association. 
Athletic Director James Weaver en- 
tered the navy as a lieutenant, and 
the Army Finance School, located at 
Wake Forest, took over the college 
gymnasium. But school officials re- 
fused to give up athletics and ap- 
pointed Coach D. C. Walker acting 
athletic director with instructions to 
continue intercollegiate athletics, if 
at all possible. 

Basketball coach Murray Greason 
borrowed the local high school gym- 
nasium so that his team might prac- 
tice and all games were scheduled 
away from home. The Deacon coach 
made it plain that, despite these han- 
dicaps, basketball would continue for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the 
college students. But the handicap 
proved too great; the Deacons have 
won only one game to date and have 
failed to win a place in the Southern 
Conference Tournament for the first 
time in many years. 


The future of athletics here, as 
everywhere else, remains a question 
mark. Already golf, track and ten- 
nis have been discontinued, but base- 
ball will be played if difficulties do 
not become too great. 

However, the armed services have 
already taken their toll of athletes. 
Captain-elect John Cochran and 
three other football players, Clyde 
Whitener, Bud Wedel and Bill Webb, 
have reported to the Air Corps at 
Miami, Fla. Baseball pitcher Jake 
Pierce has been in the Air Corps two 
months. These are only a few, but 
others are sure to follow. However, 
as long as there are a few boys left 
to play, athletics will continue at 
Wake Forest. 
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Future Prospects for Athletics at Wake Forest 


By D. C. WALKER 


Head Football Coach and Acting Athletic Director 


the personnel of the athletic de- 

partment at Wake Forest. Lt. 
James H. Weaver, athletic director, is 
now stationed at the Naval Preflight 
School at Athens, Ga. Varsity line 
coach Henry Bartos is in the same 
program and is now Lt. Bartos of 
the North Carolina Preflight School 
at Chapel Hill, N. C. Backfield coach 
E. R. Walker is in defense work at 
Birmingham, Ala. Graduate man- 
ager Alfred Dowtin joined the FBI 
and is assigned to the San Francisco 
office. Sports publicity director Wal- 
ter Holton is now engaged in defense 
work in North Carolina. Only head 
football coach D. C. Walker, who is 
also serving as athletic director, 
Murray Greason, football backfield 
coach, and head basketball and base- 
ball coach, and Phil Utley, director 
of physical education, are left to 
carry on the athletic program. This 
is being done with the loss of the 
gymnasium, which has been taken 
over by the Army finance school for 
over 1,000 men in training. 

The present plan calls for a gen- 
eral curtailment of all spring sports, 
which includes baseball, track, and 
tennis. Baseball, long a popular and 
successful sport at this institution, 
may be abandoned for the duration. 
There has been a gradual loss of in- 
terest in college baseball, and with 
the ban on pleasure driving, and 
transportation difficulties, it is doubt- 
ful if the national pastime can sur- 
vive. The football situation is some- 
what brighter, and 35 candidates are 


Te: war has taken a heavy toll on 





expected to report for spring prac- 
tice. There is a feeling here that 
football should be continued as long 
as possible, and unless other institu- 
tions in the Southern Conference 
drop this sport it will be played at 
Wake Forest. Several promising 
players have been lost to the service. 
However, there is still a good nucleus 
left in the ranks of boys who are in 
the air corps and marine reserves. 
This squad will be bolstered by the 
next freshman class, for freshmen 
are now eligible for varsity compe- 
tition in the conference. There is no 


Wake Forest Gymnasium 

















doubt in the minds of those in au- 
thority here but that football is the 
finest preparation a student can have 
for actual combat in war. 

It is our hope to continue some 
form of athletics for all for the dura- 
tion, and when the war is over we 
expect the greatest boom in inter- 
collegiate athletics our country has 
ever known. We are of the opinion 
that there will be a general leveling 
of competition in all the colleges of 
the nation during the war and upon 
its termination that a few schools 
will not have a monopoly on the 
better athletes. We will all have to 
begin from scratch, and those schools 
that would like to meet the competi- 
tion of their natural rivals will have 
an equal chance to do so. Many ath- 
letes now in the service will return 
to college, and they will be stronger, 
older, and in better condition than 
they have ever been, and this will 
mean the best competition, the most 
spirited, and the most exciting we 
have ever had. 


Pat PRESTON 


Captain 1942 Wake Forest Team. 
Made SouTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 
All-Southern team. 











day watched two wrestlers locked 

in combat. The magnificent mus- 
cles on their powerful arms and 
shoulders stood out in sharp relief 
as each strained to conquer his op- 
ponent. The sculptor marveled at 
the splendid physique of the con- 
testants and, as they fought, he 
hewed their mighty figures out of 
marble. That statue is still in exist- 
ence, not only because of its artistic 
value, but because through the ages 
men have recognized the body build- 
ing value of wrestling. 

Today, as in days of old, wrestling 
has many benefits for its devotees. 
It performs miracles for underweight 
and underdeveloped men and builds 
frail and sickly frames into strong, 
muscular bodies. Overweight indi- 
viduals also find wrestling of tre- 
mendous value. Excess layers of fat 
disappear and tough sinews replace 
flabby flesh. Wrestling speeds up 
mental reaction time in addition to 
giving all-’round physical develop- 
ment. It gives a man confidence in 
himself and this mental and physi- 
cal self-confidence carries over into 
his other activities. 

Coaches of other sports are often 
afraid that wrestling will slow up 
their athletes. Actually the reverse 
is true. The muscles developed by 
wrestling are built by rapid, flexible 
movement and are capable of instan- 
taneous response. Physical co-ordi- 
nation, a requisite for any sport, is 
stressed in wrestling. Fred Lanoue, 
coach of Georgia Tech’s Conference 
Swimming Champions, has his divers 
work out with the wrestlers because 
he knows the co-ordination and bal- 
ance they acquire will help their 
diving. 

Wrestling is ideal for overcoming 
clumsiness in football players. Eight 
members of Georgia Tech’s great 
Cotton Bowl squad prepared for the 
football season by wrestling. Two of 
these men were outstanding. All- 
American Harvy Hardy proved him- 
self to be one of the nation’s greatest 
guards by his consistently aggressive 
and versatile line play. Bill Healy, 
only a freshman, played a terrific 
game at varsity tackle all year. 


|’: ancient Greece a sculptor one 
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By BOB MILLER 
Wrestling Coach, Georgia Tech 





* Coach Miller attended Tech 
High School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he participated in football, 
wrestling and track. He was light- 
heavyweight champion at Ohio 
State University. 


At Georgia Tech, he is instruc- 
tor in Chemical Engineering, line 
coach and wrestling coach. 





Today, with the emphasis war has 
placed on physical fitness, there is 
renewed interest in this sport which 
combines quick thinking with physi- 
cal co-ordination. Army and Navy 
training schools require wrestling 
because military men know there is 
no better training for hand-to-hand 
fighting. Wrestling eliminates the 
instinctive fear of bodily contact and 
it trains in the most effective meth- 
ods of offense and defense. Wrest- 
ling actually is hand-to-hand com- 
bat with the bone-breaking holds 
barred. In a match each man goes 
to battle alone and the outcome is 
decided by individual aggressive- 
ness, speed of thought, and speed of 
translating thought into action. The 
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Wrestling as a School Sport 


wrestler learns to depend upon him- 
self and his bare hands and, if later 
he is armed with a bayonet or knife, 
the transition from wrestler to com- 
mando is rapid. 

Intercollegiate and interscholastic 
wrestling has a great deal of spec- 
tator appeal and has achieved wide- 
spread popularity in the North. Ev- 
ery high school has its wrestling 
team and meets often draw as many 
spectators as do basketball games. 
In colleges such as Oklahoma A. & 
M. and Michigan State wrestling has 
acquired the status of a major sport. 
However, only a few of the South- 
ern colleges and high schools have 
adopted wrestling. In view of its 
manifold advantages, there is no 
good reason for not having wrestling 
as a minor sport in every educational 
institution. The expense of main- 
taining a wrestling team is small, 
for the only equipment needed is 
one mat twenty feet square and one 
mat cover. Sweatsuits and basket- 
ball shoes serve as practice outfits 
and, for the meets themselves, only 
trunks and rubber-soled shoes are 
necessary. If a small admission fee 
were charged, the wrestling program 
could easily be self supporting. 

The objection might be raised that 
wrestling would require a special 
coach. While an experienced man 
would be desirable, anyone who is 
interested in the sport could do a 
good job of coaching by using the 
Navy Physical Education Manual. 
This book is published at Annapolis 
and gives an excellent summary of 
the holds used in _ intercollegiate 
wrestling. The coach and the team 
can gain all the necessary experi- 
ence in one season and, even though 
the squad doesn’t win a champion- 
ship the first year, twenty or twenty- 
five young men will be better fitted 
for their places in the armed forces 
of the nation. 

In the present crisis every school 
must assume the responsibility of 
equipping its young men for the task 
which lies before them. The high 
schools and colleges of the South 
can do their part in preparing their 
men for action by providing wrest- 
ling as a regular sport. 
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HANNA 


manship, perfect balance. 











This long-life treatment was devel- 
oped to guard against chipping, 
checking and slivering—the causes 
of so much bat destruction. Non- 
Chip Process bats feel the same, 
have the same driving power, but 
last much longer! 














BATRITE 


BASEBALL BATS 


In 17 years of making baseball and softball bats, Hanna has devel- 
oped a number of radical improvements. Two of these—the Non- 
Chip Process and the OK'd Cup Bat—are described in detail below. 
Coaches and players alike value Hanna Batrites for their many exclu- 


sive advantages, and for their carefully selected woods, expert crafts- 





CKE 


CUP BAT 





Its cupped-out top results in a new 
center of balance, improved weight 
placement. Provides a smoother, more 
powerful swing. This lighter bat FEELS 
even lighter than its actual weight be- 
cause it’s better balanced. Available 
in six styles, each indorsed by and 
bearing the name of a famous college 
baseball coach. 


HANNA 
Manufacturing Company 


ATHENS 
GEORGIA 
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Athletic Phares ond Kacwds 


Many schools, to their later regret, fail to keep 
proper records of their teams. During the rush of 
the season they never find a convenient time to 
have pictures made. After the close of the season 
it is too much trouble to get the squad back in 
uniform. The equipment has been stored away, 
some members of the team have left school and 
the coach is busy with other sports. 


Set a day on each sport calendar for making pic- 
tures. If you don’t have a photographer in your 
community, engage one from a nearby town. It 
will be a little trouble and some expense, but this 
is negligible in comparison to the satisfaction it 
brings. Pictures in the gymnasium, library, dress- 
ing rooms, coaches’ or principal’s office and hall- 
ways help build tradition and keep alive memories 
of the golden past. 


Pictures thus serve a double purpose. They are 
very helpful in securing favorable publicity, and 
they serve as reliable supplements to the records 
of past achievements. 


Many Southern schools use SOUTHERN COACH & 
ATHLETE as a medium for preserving their records. 
They mail us pictures and records of their teams, 
which we are glad to run with the summaries at 
the close of each season. Then, by getting the 
bound edition at the end of each school year, they 
have the pictures and records of the outstanding 
teams in permanent form for their school or home 
library. 





a hr R:ders 


When school administrators were first confront- 
ed with a new set of circumstances created by war 
activities there was considerable panicky thinking. 
The first tendency was to drop the usual school 
activities and to substitute untried procedures 
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whose chief virtue was that they were different. 
Experienced school men were not stampeded and 
a degree of sanity has returned. There is a realiza- 
tion that most of the school activities, including 
those of the athletic and physical fitness depart- 
ment, have been sponsored through the years in 
order to take care of a situation such as that which 
now exists or of any other emergency which might 
confront the nation. To fail to continue these ac- 
tivities is to admit that the schools were doing 
nothing worthwhile along these lines in times of 
peace. 


It takes a great deal of fortitude, which is the 
highest phase of courage, to continue worthwhile 
activities when difficulties are doubled and tripled. 
The line of least resistance is to throw up the 
hands and adopt the policy that if the federal au- 
thorities will not subsidize these activities to the 
extent of making special transportation conces- 
sions, the whole responsibility for physical and 
athletic training should be shifted to the military 
service groups. School leaders have never been in 
the habit of doing this and that is one reason why 
the public school system has remained strong and 


_ efficient. 


The school athletic department must be kept 
strong. It must function even more efficiently in 
times of stress. Its conference and state associa- 
tion connections must be even more firmly main- 
tained. This is no time for bickering or for mem- 
berships of the “fair weather” variety. The highest 
degree of teamwork is essential. This might be 
taken as axiomatic but here are some conflicting 
facts. 


A Tennessee report shows that 30% of the 
schools have dropped membership in the state as- 
sociation in this year when organization is more 
important than ever. In Oregon, only 60% of the 
schools had renewed membership when the yearly 
report was made up. In Oklahoma, 30% of the 
schools failed to register for tournaments, a very 
important factor in maintaining the athletic or- 
ganization. In one state a minority group in the 
state legislature initiated action to secure control 
of the school athletic activities at a time when 
“fair weather” members are allowing their enthu- 
siasm and support to lag. In a large metropolitan 
area, the political party in power has seized the 
chance of sponsoring a post-season high school 
basketball game for the benefit of a pet project of 
the mayor, with management, sale of tickets and 
distribution of funds in control of the political ad- 
ministration. In another state, the democratic op- 
eration which has characterized the state high 
school organizations, is threatened by a small 
group of “meeting attenders” who see a chance in 
the war-weakened state of the existing order to 
permit the new group to “get control” of the re- 
sources and administrative machinery of the state 
athletic association. 


No one of these things is a national calamity in 
itself. They are straws in the wind. Enthusiasm 
and unflagging support for the organizations 
which have been built through years of hard work 
on the part of many leaders and which have stood 
the test of good times and bad, must be main- 
tained. The times demand staunch and loyal work- 
ers to offset the “fair weather” variety of riders on 
the band-wagon.—H. V. Porter. 
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The Value of Competitive Sports 


The following story was released by the Athletic 
News Service of Ohio State University. The au- 
thor, Quentin Reynolds, will be long remembered 
for his distinctive dispatches from London during 
the blitz. 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 
(Noted War Correspondent) 


Early last football season I was in Columbus, 
Ohio, watching Ohio State beat Indiana, 32 to 21, 
in a wild and exciting game. More than 50,000 
attended the contest. Afterward I drove from Co- 
lumbus to Springfield, Ohio, and the road was 
crowded with cars. I was with the superintendent 
of a defense plant and I asked him where the cars 
got the gasoline. 

“Those cars all belong to workmen in my plant 
and in other defense plants around Springfield,” 
he chuckled. “We really work around this part of 
the country but the men pool their gasoline and on 
Saturdays drive over to Columbus to see Ohio 
State play. Thank God they didn’t cut football out 
this year. That Saturday game gives my men a 
chance to relax, to forget the tough grind; and the 
game, too, gives them something to argue about 
for the rest of the week.” 

In the past, an awful lot of bunk has been writ- 
ten about football. Very serious-minded people, to 
excuse their enthusiasm for the game, justified 
themselves and football by calling it a “character- 
building game.” If football is a character builder 
so is baseball, ping-pong and bowling on the green. 
Actually football is such a great game that it needs 
no excuse; it doesn’t have to be justified. 

It’s a little different perhaps now that we're at 
war. The only test of any activity, whether it be 
economic or sporting, is a simple one—is it useful? 
Today, football quite definitely is useful. Football 
can’t win the war, but it can and does make its 
contribution as do all other sports. 

Men who work in factories are fans. Twenty 
years ago football belonged to the fur-coated alco- 
holics and to ancient alumni who only attended 
games to listen to the hardening of their arteries 
and to sneer at the players and to say compla- 
cently, “We had a back on my team in ’09 who 
would make these modern players look silly.” 

It’s different now. Football belongs to the man 
at the lathe or the drill press or to the fellow in 
the army as much as it does to the freshman or to 
the ancient alumnus. You can bet that no matter 
what the results of the games are, hundreds of 
men working in plants will be replaying them on 
Monday and getting themselves a bit of mental 
relaxation in the process of arguing. : 

When France fell, back in 1940, and immediate 
danger threatened Britain, the authorities put a 
clamp on sports events. Only activity which con- 
tributed to the war effort was allowed. Then came 
the blitz, and for months Britain staggered under 
the weight of working all day and being bombed 
all night. The people of Britain were tired— 
physically and mentally. Finally someone smarter 
than the rest conceived the idea that it might be 
good to resume sporting events, in a small way, of 
course. It would take people’s minds off the death 


which came from the skies—might make them 
forget the agony of weary backs and tired feet 
which had been too long at production lines. 


The result was immediate. Factories in Britain 
formed football teams and played against other 
factory teams. The RAF put a football team in the 
field and finally the old football league was re- 
vived and somehow the blitz didn’t seem so fright- 
ful. If a man could yell his head off at a football 
game on Saturday afternoon he slept better at 
night; he was able to take it better. He was in 
good mental shape. He had been furnished an 
outlet for his fears and emotions. 

Gradually all forms of sports were revived ex- 
cept fox hunting. The Derby was run before 65,- 
000 people. The police checked on the crowd and 
found that three-quarters of the crowd were fac- 
tory workers. All opposition to sports events im- 
mediately vanished. The workers wanted to see 
horse racing, fights and football games, and Britain 
belatedly has learned that this war will be won by 
the workers. The workers had their way. 


If any misguided crack-pot should ever try to 
put a damper on sports in our country I trust the 
lesson Britain learned will be remembered. 





By FRED DELANO 


H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, Michigan’s head football 
coach and athletic director, thinks his good friend 
Lou Little of Columbia has hit the proverbial nail 
squarely on the head. 


In Arthur Daley’s column, “Sports of the Times,” 
in the New York Times of January 17, Little was 
quoted as being highly critical of the action of the 
Louisiana State Board of Education in cancelling 
intercollegiate athletics at six state colleges, a step 
which draws Crisler’s fire also. Physical education 
courses are to take their place. 


“When Lou said that a man fighting for exist- 
ence with only muscles and chest expansion has 
lost something vital if he has not the spark which 
competitive athletics would give him, he hit upon 
the reason why it is all the more important that 
interscholastic and intercollegiate sports programs 
should be continued now,” said Crisler. 

“It’s competing against a person, not with him, 
that develops this spark, this driving will to win 
that typifies competitive athletics and as valuable 
as expanded physical education programs are for 
the mass of students there still is need for the so- 
called varsity program at the top of the physical 
education structure. 

“At Michigan we have succeeded so far in main- 
taining both programs, the stepped-up hardening 
course for all students as well as competitive sports 
for those with outstanding athletic ability. Exact- 
ing tests have shown that with the former we have 
been able to improve greatly the general physical 
condition of students and we are going to keep on 
doing so. The men with definite athletic ability 
have gained something beyond mere stamina, 
however, from the second program. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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School Programs of Physical Fitness in Wartime 


By JACKSON R. SHARMAN 


Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education 


MPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL FITNESS IN 

WarTIME. The return alive of 

American soldiers from the war is 
a primary concern of millions of 
parents and other American citizens. 
The quick and successful termina- 
tion of the war is a condition for the 
realization of this objective. But the 
war cannot be ended either quickly 
or successfully without well-trained 
soldiers and sailors adequately con- 
ditioned to endure severe hardships 
and to strike decisive blows. 

Military and naval authorities 
have stated that physical fitness on 
the part of soldiers and sailors is 
essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. It has been stated, 
for example, that the length of time 
a soldier survives in combat is in 
direct proportion to his endurance. 
It is known that a large number of 
American boys have lost their lives 
because they could not swim or 
lacked the strength and endurance 
to stand the rigors of fighting and 
exposure in the far north, on the 
desert, or in tropical jungles. Men 
in good physical condition who have 
been cast adrift in open boats in 
Arctic areas have survived in fairly 
good condition, while others in poor 
condition have lost their hands and 
feet as the result of freezing. In 
several instances where men were 
subjected to extreme exposure in 
open boats or on rafts in milder 
climates the ones in good physical 
condition stood the exposure without 
serious results while those in poor 
condition had their faces swell to 
such an extent that the flesh around 
their eyes and lips cracked seriously. 
Cases have been reported of men 
who lost their lives because they 
could not climb a rope and of others 
who died because they could not live 
off the country after being forced 
down in an airplane in enemy terri- 
tory a hundred miles or more from 
their headquarters. 

Parents of American boys are not 
particularly interested at this time in 
how much their sons know about 
English literature, ancient history, 
or foreign languages. They are con- 
cerned, however, whether these 
youths can stand the strains of mili- 
tary training and compete success- 
fully with Japs and Germans in bat- 
tle. Many thoughtful citizens realize 
the seriousness of the situation when 
approximately half of the young 
men of the nation are unfit for un- 


restricted military service, and large 
numbers of the ones who are ac- 
cepted for the Army are so weak 
and poorly developed that long 
periods of time are required to pre- 
pare them to be good soldiers. This 
fact makes it necessary, in order to 
secure enough men for a large army, 
that many married men who have 
children, and workers from essential 
occupations be inducted. As a result 
of this policy a strain is being placed 
on the civilian economy of the coun- 
try and there is a danger that the 
war production efforts will be re- 
tarded. Almost all citizens are con- 
vinced that every effort should be 
made to secure from the age groups 
between eighteen and thirty-eight 
years the manpower for a _ large 
enough army and navy to win the 
war. No one at the present time has 
made a statement as being in favor 
of drafting seventeen-year-old boys 
for war service. The schools of the 
nation can make their most impor- 
tant contribution to the war effort 
by doing everything possible to help 
their pupils to become physically fit 
and to acquire basic knowledge and 
skills for entering into the total war 
effort. 


THE HicH ScHOOL VIcToRY Corps. 
The High School Victory Corps has 
been proposed as a means of reor- 
ganizing or adjusting the high school 
curriculum for the purpose of facili- 
tating the efforts of high schools to 
prepare boys and girls for war serv- 
ice. During the first two years of a 
four-year high school boys and girls 
may maintain general membership 
in the Victory Corps. During the last 
two years of high school each pupil 
may choose to be a member of any 
one of five divisions of the Victory 
Corps. These divisions are (1) Air 
Service, (2) Land Service, (3) Sea 
Service, (4) Production Service, and 
(5) Community Service. In general, 
a pupil should organize his program 
of studies and related activities 
around the area of service in which 
he is particularly interested. 


Participation in a physical fitness 
program is required of all boys and 
girls who are members of the High 
School Victory Corps. The minimum 
essentials of the physical fitness pro- 
gram include: 


(1) Medical examination of all 
pupils if possible, and controlled ob- 
servation and “screening” of pupils 


by teachers. Pupils should be pro- 
hibited from participating in the 
physical activity program if their 
teacher suspects they have any or- 
ganic abnormality. 


(2) Health instruction directed 
particularly toward securing correc- 
tion of defects and the prevention of 
disease. 


(3) Instruction in physical educa- 
tion for all normal pupils for a mini- 
mum of five full periods each week. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. 
The physical education program is 
directed definitely toward the physi- 
cal conditioning of normal high 
school boys for prospective service 
in the armed forces and girls for 
wartime work. It is recognized that 
physical education has three general 
objectives which are concerned with 
(1) bodily development, (2) prepar- 
ation for the use of leisure time, and 
(3) education through self-expres- 
sion in physical activities. All of 
these objectives are important and 
deserve consideration, but in times 
of great national emergency the 
major emphasis should be placed on 
the direct preparation of boys to 
fight and girls to work. 

The activities for boys are organ- 
ized under the four headings of (1) 
aquatics, (2) gymnastics, (3) com- 
bative activities, and (4) sports and 
games. The two main differences 
between the Victory Corps physical 
education program and the usual 
high school program are that a min- 
imum of five full periods of instruc- 
tion each week is required and the 
more vigorous and rugged kinds of 
activities are emphasized. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS. The 
daily instructional periods should be 
supplemented by an elaborate pro- 
gram of interscholastic athletics, in- 
tramural athletics, road work, hard 
physical labor, and other vigorous 
activities. Each school should at- 
tempt to provide opportunities for a 
large number of boys to participate 
in activities of these kinds for ten 
hours each week in addition to the 
regular instructional periods of five 
hours each week. In light of exist- 
ing restrictions of transportation it 
is evident that schools must change 
their pattern of interscholastic ath- 
letics if they hope to continue this 
part of the program. Some sugges- 
tions that have been made concern- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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AMERICAN YOUTH CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 
BY KEEP ING FIT! New Keds Bulletin features 


sports sponsored by the Government’s 
physical fitness program. 


The new Keds Bulletin stresses the need for every boy 
to keep fit! It explains and illustrates tumbling, as 
taught to paratroopers... hand-to-hand fighting, simple 
jiu-jitsu and wrestling techniques, practiced by scouts 
and rangers...rope climbing, as perfected by the Navy in 
pre-flight schools. It teaches the fundamentals of broad 
jumping, sprint and distance running, military track 
and strength building. 

Tests and a student achievement chart are included 
for checking strength, agility and endurance. A simple 


Keds 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
United States Rubber Company 


1230 Sixth Avenue © Rockefeller Center * New York 





check-up chart enables students to keep a record of 
their own progress in comparison to the requirements 
set up by the Armed Forces. 

Every American boy should read and study this new 
Keds Sports Bulletin. Free copies are available to you, 
your staff and your student leaders. Simply ask your 
local Keds dealer to secure them for you, or mail the 
coupon below direct to Frank Leahy. Quantities are 
limited because of wartime restrictions. 


This booklet will be especially helpful to those engaged in Victory Corps training 





FRANK LEAHY, Director, 

Keds Sports Department 

1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Frank: 


Please send me __ free copies of your new Physical Fitness Bulletin. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE 
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Motivation of Basketball Fundamentals 


S an ideal class program the 
A mimetics of basketball fur- 

nish all the motivation nec- 
essary for teaching basic fundamen- 
tals around which all types of plays 
evolve. 

For example, a group of children 
in the gymnasium classes could be 
more easily led to strive for better 
stances in both offensive and defen- 
sive positions if they were told and 
shown that John Doe, the high school 
star athlete, executed his fundamen- 
tals thus. 


In this type of motivation, no one 
should handle the ball except the in- 
structor who demonstrates the play. 
One of the class members should 
work with him in the demonstration. 
In order to hold a large class in 
floor formation it will be necessary 
to alter follow-throughs somewhat, 
but the nature of the alteration 
should serve to increase the value 
of the exercises as a form of calis- 
thenics, and should not seriously af- 
fect the value of the exercise as a 
floor assignment. Changing the class 
positions is thus avoided. 


The exercises should be performed 
and the follow-through made with 
an avoidance of tensing the muscles. 
The smooth and seemingly effortless 
basketball player is the imaginative 
model to follow. As a cat stretches 
itself to health, so should the versa- 
tile basketball player of the future 
unlimber his shooting muscles. 

A class of 40 to 50 can be handled 
in this manner without difficulty. 
All members of the class should ex- 
ecute the same fundamentals until 
every type of play on both offense 
and defense has been fairly well 
mastered. Every coach will differ 
somewhat in methods of teaching, 
and no two coaches will stress the 
same fundamentals. 


It is the author’s hope herein to 
sell to the coaches the idea of teach- 
ing shadow basketball to immature 
youngsters before permitting them 
to handle the ball. By watching the 
coach-instructor demonstrate the 
play with the ball and then by being 
directed to go slowly through the 
mechanics of the play without the 
ball, junior high school boys will 
acquire the correct mechanics of 
fundamental basketball before they 
reach high school. 


By FORREST C. ALLEN 


Basketball Coach, University of Kansas 


Each individual instructor can 
outline his own series of fundamen- 
tal offensive and defensive move- 
ments for such mimetics. There is 
available at the University of Kansas 
a two-reel motion picture film in 
which all the fundamental move- 
ments are elaborately described, 
step by step. 

After the more simple fundamen- 
tals have been mastered, the groups 
can then work in pairs. Alternate 
rows can handle the imaginary ball, 
while the other rows can act as 
guards and face them, constantly 
keeping their 3 ft. distance from the 
ball handlers by the use of guard 
steps. 

PusH OR CHEST SHOT 

1. Step left foot forward with 
weight on balls of both feet, with 
knees half bent, and with imaginary 
ball held waist high and somewhat 
in front of body. 


2. Shoot, rising on toes, extending 
legs, except that the ball is carried 
inward and upward along the chest, 
preliminary to the extension of the 
arms in shooting. Follow through 
with body in full extension but avoid 
strained or tensed position. As ball 
leaves hands with a _ snap, the 
thumbs and palms should be pointed 
upward and fingers should point to- 
ward the line of flight. 

3. Drop hands to knees with the 
body in a full crouch, ready to push 
off in either direction to follow the 
ball. 

4. Drop arms to sides and return 
left foot to starting position. 

5. Assume starting position. 

GUARDING 

Defensive starting position. 1. Step 
left foot forward with the weight 
distributed on both feet, but the 
greater weight on the front left foot. 

2. Bend both knees and extend left 
arm and forearm forward and up- 
ward with elbow bent. Right arm 
should be drawn back and down to 
the right side, as if to block low 
bounce pass. The right elbow re- 
mains bent. 

3. Just before the offense shoots, 
the guard should bring his rear foot 
forward and thrust his left forearm 
and hand high in the air to block the 
imaginary shot of the forward. The 
guard should never leave his feet 
unless he is sure that the ball is 
leaving his opponent’s hands. 


4. After attempting to block the 
shot, the guard should drop to a full 
crouch with his hands upon his 
knees—all the while eyeing his op- 
ponent and making ready to dart off 
in any direction indicated. 

5. Drop arms to sides and return 
left foot to starting position. 

6. Assume starting position. 

The sides now reverse their posi- 
tions. Again the same set of maneu- 
vers is repeated. The defensive man 
craftily watches every move of the 
offensive man and shouts to surprise 
him as he attempts a shot. 

OvER SHOULDER Hook Pass 

Offensive starting position. 1. For- 
ward turns partially away from op- 
ponent and watches him over his left 
shoulder. At the same time, the for- 
ward forces the imaginary ball into 
his own right hand and wrist, with 
his left hand. 

2. Cross-step with the left foot. 
Bend knees into a low crouch. Force 
ball against the right wrist on arc of 
backswing with the left hand. Push 
left forearm across front of body. 
Reach well backward and down with 
the right hook, right arm straight, 
trunk backward, and twist to the 
right. Bend right knee considerably 
more than left. Put weight princi- 
pally on right foot. Face over left 
shoulder and in the direction of the 
hook pass, but keep eyes down, so as 
not to telegraph direction. A pivot 
to the rear can easily be made from 
this stance, but that is only a safety 
escape. 

3. Pass, keeping ball directly in 
front of forearm and swinging it 
through arc with hips as a center. 
Rise on left foot, turn and spin, and, 
near completion of the pass, whip 
right arm over in the direction of 
left shoulder, on and downward— 
keeping the right elbow straight. 
This movement brings the right foot 
and body forward with full exten- 
sion in follow-through. Float the 
imaginary ball over the opponent’s 
upstretched arm. 

4. Drop hands to knees with the 
body in a full crouch, ready to push 
off in either direction to follow the 
ball. 

5. Drop arms to sides and return 
to starting position. 

Defensive starting position. 1. 


Guard is alert, with knees bent and 
arms extended in a boxer’s stance. 
(Continued on page 18) 
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FOR US 
TOMORROW - 


* 
Prepare him today 


7ze AMERICAN WAY 


Your Baseball and Softball teams of 1943 may soon 
become combat teams at the front! That, in a nut- 
shell, summarizes the importance of organized play. 
America’s strongest defense is TEAM WORK, both at 
home and at the front—and baseball and softball de- 
velop those important qualities which men must have 
to win—self-reliance, coordination of mind and mus- 



















cle, and cooperation with their associates. 


H & B, in addition to items used directly by our armed 
forces, will continue to make Louisville Slugger bats 
for both the Army and Navy and Civilian use. Equip 
your teams with the Bats of the Champions. Good 
bats are important to the success of your teams—they 
inspire confidence at the plate and definitely contrib- 
ute to successful hitting. It pays to play with the best 


Send for free copies 
for your teams of 
“Famous Slugger 
Year Book for 1943” 
—and the new “Of- 
ficial Softball Rule 
Book.” Please ad- 
dress Dept. S. C. A. 


as you work for victory. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, 


incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Chutlograp hed 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
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SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 1942 FOOTBALL SQUAD 


Football at Springfield, Tennessee 


By REX V. COLES 


By BOB RULE 
Sports Writer, Nashville Banner 


Smith has developed another 


F's: the ninth straight year Boyce 
team up at 


winning football 
Springfield. 

Springfield has built up something 
of a football dynasty since Boyce 
Smith came out of Union University 
of Jackson to take over the head 
coachship in 1928. Boyce Smith has 
become, you might say, the Bob Ney- 
land of Middle Tennessee high 
schools. 

In the last nine seasons Smith’s 
teams have won 71 ball games, lost 6 
and tied 7. That is an amazing rec- 
ord for a school that has only 123 
boys enrolled. 

The first six years of Boyce Smith’s 
coaching career were nothing to in- 
dicate a dynasty was in the making. 
During those first half dozen seasons 
his teams won 27, lost 23 and tied 9. 
Nine of those defeats came in his 
first year, when his Jackets won only 
one game. 

But along about 1934 Smith’s teams 
started clicking. Since that year he 
has had three unbeaten, untied 
teams, and two unbeaten teams that 
were tied. The Jackets have been a 
power in Mid-State football ever 
since. 

Why does Springfield always have 
a winning football team? Boyce 
Smith was asked that question first. 

“Well, we win football games be- 
cause we have a small group of 
boys who like to play football, who 
are intelligent and who automatical- 
ly observe training rules,” the forty- 
year-old Smith replied. “The boys 
come from fine families, and they 
are boys who are easy to handle. We 
have no training or disciplinary 








CoacH Boyce SMITH 


worries up here. The whole town is 
behind the team, and the boys feel 
their responsibility. We. win because 
the boys want to win.” 

So the question was put to Banker 
Pat Bryant, whom Boyce Smith calls 
his twelfth man, and who wears a 
gold football presented him by the 
Yellow Jacket Coach with the 
twelfth man inscription engraved 
upon it. 

“You’ve just finished talking with 
the reason,” Bryant replied, and 
quickly, “Boyce Smith is the reason 
Springfield wins football games. He’s 
the man who is entirely responsible.” 

Jimmy Padfield, a mail carrier; 
Elmer Butte, a cashier for the city 
water and light plant, and Charles 
Long, a farmer, who were out at the 
field to watch practice, nodded their 
heads vigorously in agreement. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Publicity Director, Springfield High School 


ball team of 1942 did not possess 

any stars of such brilliance as to 
dim the work of other members of 
the squad. The secret of its success 
lay in the efficiency of its team play. 
The team moved with the precision 
of an eleven-cylinder engine. Every 
cog in the machine fulfilled its mis- 
sion with an exactness that over- 
whelmed the opposition. Each mem- 
ber of the team carried out fully the 
motto of “All for one and one for 
all,” completely forgetting himself in 
the team’s interest. 


T HE Springfield High School foot- 


Springfield won 9 games in 1942 
without a defeat or a tie. Springfield 
has won 21 games and tied one in 
the last 22 played. In the last 42 
games played, Springfield has won 
38, tied 2, and lost 2. During the last 
nine years, they have won 74 games, 
tied 7, and lost 6. 

Springfield is a city school with 
approximately 125 boys enrolled in 
the senior high grades. Springfield 
itself is a small town with a popula- 
tion of about six thousand persons. 
The team is compelled to play teams 
representing schools having a much 
larger enrollment. Then, too, the 
boys in the Springfield school are 
much smaller than the average boys 
in the schools which furnish the op- 
position. : 

The “Yellow Jackets” have played 
in five post season games for the 
purpose of deciding championships, 
without losing a game. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Asheville, N. C., High School Football Team—1942 
FOOTBALL AT ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville High, coached by Ralph James, was one of the outstanding 
teams in North Carolina this year. Greensboro won the Class A champion- 
ship. Asheville does not belong to the conference, due to their remote loca- 
tion from other schools. 


During the past two seasons Asheville High has won all 20 games played 
during the regular season, losing post-season games to Boys’ High of Atlanta, 
and Miami Senior High School. During the 1942 season the “Maroons” scored 
441 points to 6 for the opponents. Outstanding players on this team were 
Ed Williams, guard; Carl Tipton, end; and Charlie Justice, back. They were 
named on the all-state selection and Tipton and Justice were selected on the 
All-Southern. 


Playing behind a 190-pound line, Justice scored 27 touchdowns, averaging 
37 yards per touchdown run. The Maroons chose to run or pass for their 
extra points, making 65% good. 


Asheville’s 1942 Record 


Tech High, Atlanta, 0; Asheville, 34. 

Kingsport, Tennessee, 0; Asheville, 22. 

Columbia, South Carolina, 6; Asheville, 47. 

Hickory, North Carolina, 0; Asheville, 94. 

Charlotte, North Carolina, 0; Asheville, 35. 

Greenville, South Carolina, 0; Asheville, 55. 

Knoxville City High, Tennessee, 0; Asheville, 27. 

Brevard Junior College, North Carolina, 0; Asheville, 67. 

Children’s Home, North Carolina, 0; Asheville, 60. 

Norman Harris, captain; Ed Williams, alternate. 

Coach James added to his laurels by coaching the North Carolina All- 
Stars to a 33-0 victory over the South Carolina All-Stars. The game was 
played at Charlotte, December 5, for the benefit of the Shrine Hospital. In 
this game Justice scored three touchdowns, threw Tipton a 50-yard touch- 
down pass and averaged 45 yards punting. 

The following players were selected to play in the Shrine all-star game: 

Car] Tipton, 190 pounds, end, Asheville. 

Pete Watkins, 175 pounds, end, Salisbury. 

Louis Allen, 193 pounds, tackle, Greensboro. 

Mac Moyle, 205 pounds, tackle, Charlotte. 

Ernest Knott, 180 pounds, guard, Albemarle. 

Emmett Semones, 190 pounds, guard, Mt. Airy. 

Dave Sewell, 150 pounds, center, Greensboro. 

Charles Justice, 160 pounds, quarterback, Asheville. 

George Clarke, 160 pounds, halfback, Wilson. 

Arnold Metcalf, 175 pounds, fullback, High Point. 

James Carpenter, 165 pounds, halfback, Gastonia. 
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Official 


Distributors 


U. S. Army 
U. S. Navy 


Officers’ Uniforms 


Uniforms, furnishings, caps, 
braid, insignia, all in one com- 
plete department. Trained sales- 
men give you expert advice. 
Experienced fitters give your 
uniform that made-for-you look. 
Same-day alterations if you 
have last-minute orders. 


UNIFORM DEPARTMENT 
THIRD FLOOR 


Parks-CHAMBERS 


37 PEACHTRES ST 
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1942 HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA, FOOTBALL SQUAD 
Foreground: Managers James Higgins, Bert Rowan, Billy Lane, Bobby Huff- 
man. 


Front row in Uniform (left to right): Ennis Hopper, Richard Gilliam, Fred 
Winslow, Edward Michael, Ernest Brooks, Sandy Goldstein, Bill Fowler, 
James Hurst. : 

Second row: James Williams, Alex Wilson, Tully Turner, Dick Hay, Edgar 
Clift, William Hamm, Coach J. B. McClendon. 


Third row: Bill Ivy, Thomas Sanford, John McCaleb, Bartow Monroe, Erskine 
Cantrell, Martin Webster, Albert Watkins, Ernest Wilson, Harold Pizitz, Ed 
Payne Miller. 

Fourth row: Jack Hay, Myles DeRussy, Charles Hooper, Lloyd Hoots, Billy 
Joe Rowan, Douglas Lynch, Sam Rice, Alwyn Oldfield. 

Fifth row: Billy Tally, Joe Neil Simmons, Sammy Burkett, Earl Stover, Bobby 
Gilliam, Captain Billy Lee. 


FOOTBALL AT HUNTSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
By VERNON MILLER 


Not since the season of 1929 has Huntsville High School produced as 
formidable a football team as were the “Crimson Panthers” of 1942. 

The “Crimsons” under J. B. McClendon, former Birmingham Southern 
athlete, were undefeated in a nine-game schedule, winning eight games and 
tieing one. The tie was played with Decatur Senior High School, Decatur, 
Alabama, a team which the Huntsville High School team had defeated earlier 
in the same season by a score of 15 to 6. All the rest of the victories were 
by decisive scores. 

The Huntsville system of play was much the same as that used at the 
University of Tennessee. The single wingback formation with a standard 
balanced line was used on the offense, while several defensive formations 
were used, the 6-2-2-1 prevailing. 

The 1942 team centered around big Billy Joe Rowan, All-Southern and 
All-State halfback. Over half the members of the squad were inexperienced, 
but the determination and hard work of all of them produced a team whose 
reputation traveled far and wide over this section of the South. 


SCHEDULE AND RESULTS FOR 1942 


Huntsville... Sera,” > (Nee ye, UES ESSA Gee nr EON eda S 0 
5 ASS: Te oR MINRESEEEES 9S Boys cseos bauble he ts 6 

OAD ee eer Pe 25. i aaee UCC! (1) eS neon ea 6 

. shee Lac Sm eh a ad ol bo GEA Lawrenceburg, Tenn. ..... 0 

’ Es Deh aR so tei ciace 6 Sts» SGA See ign’ aay tle Bee 

2 ter Se Bie tia a ok . 46. Be hy Sn aa ie See reser 7 

Fe HR CLR Pela 27. sass st eemevebNe. Tenn, 0... 0 

eee et Re rie Le | LSIREE Rene baa et hs DEMURE Cae det a tie, Grate a 7 

es Ra es EO dicts mek eevee PRBRPENTS jk nah Gent ached 0 
Re eer 248 Opponents... 3... 255 26 


Captain, Billy Lee. Alternate Captain, Billy Joe Rowan. Coach, J. B. 
McClendon. Principal, J. R. Hines. 
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FOOTBALL AT SPRINGFIELD 
(Continued from page 16) 

What is the reason for this splen- 
did record? To unbiased observers 
the main reason for the team’s suc- 
cess lies in the skill with which 
Coach W. Boyce Smith handles the 
material at his disposal. Coach 
Smith’s personality is such that its 
inspiring qualities are projected into 
the lives of his.boys. The qualities 
of leadership exhibited by Coach 
Smith kindle in his boys a zeal that 
somehow makes a winning team. The 
team plays as a unit and no one 
player appears to stand out above 
his fellows. This team play, this 
unity of purpose, creates a winner. 

During the last nine years, the 
Yellow Jackets have scored 1,990 
points against their opponents’ 228. 
In the fifteen years of Coach Boyce 
Smith’s tenure as head coach, the 
Yellow Jackets have scored 2,775 
points to 737 for the opposition. 


MOTIVATION OF BASKETBALL 
FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from page 14) 

2. As the forward cross-steps and 
moves slightly away, the guard ad- 
vances cautiously, closing up the 
gap. 

3. When forward starts to spin and 
rise in the air for a hook shot, the 
guard, in an effort to block the ball, 
slides forward, using a boxer’s step, 
and springs off both feet with a full 
left-arm extension, yelling as the 
jump is made. 

4. Guard now alights in the same 
manner as the forward, with a full 
crouch, and hands on knees ready 
for a push-off in any direction. 

Across SHOULDER BOUNCE Pass 

Offensive starting position. 1. For- 
ward, with knees fully bent, draws 
imaginary ball back of head and left 
shoulder to floor-bounce past his op- 
ponent on the opponent’s right side. 

2. By presenting his back to his 
opponent the forward can either 
back-pass or, after faking to back- 
pass, by shifting his weight on his 
right foot he can spin to the opposite 
side and floor-bounce past his op- 
ponent on the opponent’s left side. 

3. Forwards now return to start- 
ing position. 

Defensive starting position. 1. 
Guard, alert, with knees bent and 
legs spread, extends his arms to 
block the bounce pass in any direc- 
tion that the forward may elect to 
throw it. 

2. The guard cautiously shifts his 
feet, shouting and waving his arms 
in an effort to confuse his opponent 
into making bad passes. 

3. After the forward has made his 
attempts, the guard returns to his 
original starting position. 
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Streamlined Basketball Backboards 


By H. V. PORTER 


Along with pants which have lost their cuffs, pockets 
without flaps, and men-about-town who have discarded 
spats, basketball backboards are rapidly being divested 
of rudimentary waste corners and superfluous borders. 
Despite rationing problems which limit the number of 
factory-made boards which can be produced, manual 
training departments and school machine shops are cut- 
ting down the old boards and fabricating new ones from 
wood and plastics. 

From Iceland to Hawaii, and from Canada to Panama, 
the new backboards have been installed and have met 
with approval. At the Great Lakes Naval Base and at 
the Naval Pre-flight Training Schools, future com- 
mandos, pilots and officers are building physical fitness 
on courts equipped with the streamlined backboards. 

A survey of the status of the small backboard in the 
high schools indicates great popularity for the new 
boards. 27 states are included in the survey. Of these, 
14 states will use the small backboards in the tourna- 
ments which determine the state championship, and 24 
states are encouraging the use of the small boards in the 
preliminary games and tournaments which lead up to 
the finals. Only lack of ability to provide state final 
courts with new equipment will prevent many of the 
additional states from taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which are provided by the smaller boards. 

The small backboard has only 43% of the surface of 
the large rectangular board. This permits more exten- 
sive use of the court space near the end lines and per- 
mits greater freedom of movement in the area under 
and behind the backboard. ‘‘Run-under” shots which 
could not be made with the larger board, which has one 
foot of surface below the basket level, are possible with 
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RECTANGULAR BOARD 72” BY 48” 


ihe small board. The board with less than half the size 
and weight of the older board eliminates most of the 
tendency of the larger board to twist and warp and 
greatly reduces the amount of bridgework which is 
necessary in hanging the board. Clever players and 
coaches are developing new skills and offensive strategy 
where the smaller board provides the opportunity. 

The accompanying diagram shows the relative sizes 
of the old and new boards. 

At many of the tournaments which will occur in 
March, careful statistics will be gathered relative to the 
use which is made of the extra usable space provided by 
use of the small backboard. 

Similar statistics which were gathered at the 1942 
tournaments indicated that a higher percentage of free 
throws were successful and a greater number of field 
goals were made on courts equipped with the smaller 
backboard. It seems reasonable to assume that more 
advantage will be taken of the opportunities provided 
by the small board as more players and coaches perfect 
the skills and strategy which are opened up through this 
progressive development. 





School Programs of Physical Fitness in Wartime 


ing the management of interscholas- 
tic athletics include the arrangement 
of schedules so that (1) a team plays 
a small number of nearby rivals 
more than one time during the same 
season; (2) teams located close to- 
gether on convenient public trans- 
portation lines play each other; and 
(3) teams located near each other 
organize a league and play their en- 
tire schedule within the league. 
Arps IN PROGRAM PLANNING. To 
aid schools and colleges in planning 
and executing their programs of 
physical and health education for 
boys and girls, the United States 
Office of Education has prepared 
three bulletins on physical fitness. 
The first of these pamphlets has the 
title of “Physical Fitness through 
Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps.” It has been printed and 
copies can be purchased for 25 cents 


(Continued from page 12) 


from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. The other 
bulletins have the titles of, “Physi- 
cal Fitness through Health Educa- 
tion for the Victory Corps,” and 
“Physical Fitness for Colleges and 
Universities.” They will be available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in about three months. 

Each of these publications was 
prepared by a committee represent- 


ing the Office of Education, the 
Army, Navy, United States Public 
Health Service, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, pro- 
fessional organizations in education, 
and schools and colleges. They con- 
tain the physical fitness programs 
for schools and colleges that have 
the official approval and endorse- 
ment of the armed forces and other 
agencies. 





official publication. 





The coaches of the Mid-South Association of Private Schools, 
at their meeting in Chattanooga, Tennessee, February 27, 
adopted the SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE as their 
We welcome this new connection. It 
widens our field of service and we invite the association to use 
the magazine in whatever manner it will best serve their needs. 
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Georgia Tenth District Football for 1942 


Showing little ill effects from the 
gasoline shortage during the fall, 
football in the Tenth District for 
1942 was played on practically a 
normal basis. Eight Class B schools, 
exclusive of Athens (the Classic City 
school for several years has not com- 
peted for the district championship), 
played regular schedules and with 
most of the games being played at 
night, attendance at all games 
showed an improvement over former 
years. These eight teams played as 
members of a conference sponsored 
by the district executive committee 
and with the understanding that at 
the end of the regular season the 
two leading teams, on a percentage 
basis, would meet in a playoff game. 
At the conclusion of the season the 
standings of the teams were as fol- 
lows: 


WwW L x Pct. 
Elberton 2 0 0 1.000 
Washington 5 1 0 .833 
Hartwell 4 1 0 .800 
Lincolnton 2 2 0 .500 
Thomson 2 3 1 400 
Warrenton 2 3 1 .400 
Greensboro 0 3 0 .000 
Lavonia 0 oa 0 .000 


In the playoff game between 
Washington and Elberton, at Elber- 
ton, these two teams fought to a 
very even 0-0 tie and became Co- 
Champions of the district for the 
second time in the last three years. 
However, there was really very lit- 
tle difference between the three top 
teams — Elberton, Washington and 
Hartwell—as shown by the scores of 
the games between them. Hartwell 
won a close 18-14 victory from 
Washington in Hartwell, Elberton 
defeated Hartwell 14-7, yet Wash- 


Near Normal 


By H. M. TARPLEY 


ington was as good as Elberton in 
the playoff game in Elberton. Then, 
too, there was but a slim margin 
between the next three teams—Lin- 
colnton, Thomson and Warrenton. 
Greensboro and Lavonia were ’way 
below par this year, especially 
Greensboro. The Greene County 
lads have nearly always been in the 
top flight, in 1941 being the only 
team to defeat the championship 
Washington “Tigers,” last fall were 
not only unable tc win a game, but 
failed to score during the season. 
The play this year brought out 
several shifty, fast and hard-run- 
ning backfield stars and a good num- 
ber of outstanding linesmen. The 
backfield stars would perhaps be 
headed by Hutto of Elberton, Brake 
and Reynolds of Washington, and 
Wilkerson of Thomson. All of these 
boys were fast, shifty, elusive and 
versatile. Hutto and Brake were 
triple threats in that they could run, 
pass and punt well. Hamby of Hart- 
well, though he was not placed on 
the first team by the coaches in their 
selections, was the best fullback in 
the district. He is a big 185-pounder 
and every time he ran with the ball 
he was able to gain. The pick of 
the linesmen seemed to have been 
Williamson of Washington, only a 
160-pounder, but fast, and a great 
“scrapper.” Ricketson of Warrenton, 
a guard, was well liked by the 
coaches, too, as was Varnelle Poss 
of Thomson, the outstanding end in 
the district. Poss, a good big boy, 
was strong both offensively and de- 
fensively and was one of the best 
competitors in the conference. Mc- 
Clanahan of Elberton, Rogers of 
Washington, Leitner of Elberton, 
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Hobbs of Thomson, and Rooks of 
Hartwell were other strong lines- 
men. The two best centers in the 
district were big 200-pound Beckum 
of Washington and Walters of Elber- 
ton, one being about as good as the 
other. 

The executive committee, through 
its secretary, as has been the custom 
in this district for several years, 
sponsored the selection of all-district 
teams by the coaches. Their selec- 
tion was as follows: 

First team: Alfred Beckum, Wash- 
ington, 16*, center; Edward Ricket- 
son, Warrenton, 31, guard; B. C. 
Williamson, Washington, 28, guard; 
Allen Rogers, Washington, 26, tackle; 
McClanahan, Elberton, 23, tackle; 
Varnelle Poss, Thomson, 33, end and 
captain; Leitner, Elberton, 23, end; 
Charles Wilkerson, Thomson, 23, 
back; Jimmy Reynolds, Washington, 
21, back; C. Thrift, Warrenton, 23, 
back; Hutto, Elberton, 20, and Chas. 
Brake, Washington, 20 (tie), back. 

Second team: Walters, Elberton, 
15, center; Jack Hobbs, Thomson, 20, 
guard and captain; O. Butler, Lin- 
colnton, 12, and Paschall, Washing- 
ton, 12 (tie), guard; Darracott, 
Washington, 16, tackle; George 
Rooks, Hartwell, 13, tackle; A. Duck- 
worth, Warrenton, 15, end; Avery 
Garrison, Hartwell, 13, end; Frank 
Hamby, Hartwell, 16, back; Mc- 
Worter, Lincolnton, 15, back; Mor- 
gan, Lavonia, 11, back; Smalley, 
Lincolnton, 9, Bentley, Thomson, 9, 
and Johnson, Washington, 9 (tie), 
back. 

Honorable mention: Jud Wilhoit, 
Warrenton, end; Cash, Hartwell, 
guard; Cordelle, Hartwell, tackle; 
Drinkard, Lincolnton, tackle; Coop- 
er, Lincolnton, tackle; Blackmon, 
Washington, end; Meridith, Elber- 
ton, back; Beauchamp, Hartwell, 
back; Smith, Lavonia, back; G. 
Duckworth, Warrenton, back; Guest, 
Lavonia, back. 


*Number vote points. 

Tenth District coaches for 1942 
were: Elberton, D. L. Hodge; Wash- 
ington, T. A. Nash (All-American, 
U. of G.); Hartwell, Herndon and 
Bagwell; Lincolnton, Groves and 
Fortson; Thomson, Oscar Adams; 
Warrenton, Tom Veazy; Greensboro, 
G. M. Charles; Lavonia, Roy Farmer. 
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Coaches’ Bulletin Board 


A. B. Fennell, popular football of- 
ficial and former sports editor of 
The State, Columbia, S. C., is now a 
captain in the army. Red Ballentine 
is doing a fine job for high school 
sports in South Carolina in his new 
assignment on the sports staff of The 
State. 

* * * 

Coach J. B. McClendon, who did 
such a fine job in his first year as 
football coach at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, joined the United States Navy 
and left for his new duties just be- 
fore the last game of the season. 

* *k * 

Buck Hughes, fullback at Alabama 
in 1932-33-34, is now Chief Petty 
Officer in the Navy and is stationed 
at Great Lakes, Illinois. Buster Kin- 
dig, Alabama ’24, is first lieutenant 
in the Air Corps, Maxwell Field, 
Alabama. Both have been coaching 
at Russellville High School, Russell- 
ville, Alabama, since 1937. Hughes 
was head football coach and Kindig 
assisted in football in addition to his 
duties as athletic director and base- 
ball coach. 

* * 

Howard Chappell, halfback at 
Alabama in 1931-32-33, enlisted in 
the Navy last March. He had coached 
at Deshler High School in Tuscum- 
bia, Alabama, since 1934. 

* * * 

Coach J. W. C. “Doc” McKay, of 
Georgia Military Academy, has re- 
ceived a commission as Lt. (j.g.) in 
the U. S. Navy and will report at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., in May. “Doc” 
has been at G. M. A. for the past 
seven years. He graduated from 
Erskine College, where he was a 
star guard. 

* *k * 

Coach Cecil Moon, backfield coach 
and basketball coach at Tech High 
School, Atlanta, has been commis- 
sioned an ensign in the Navy and re- 
ports to Dartmouth College for pre- 
liminary training. 

* * * 

The athletic department of Uni- 
versity of South Carolina has given 
its all to the war effort. Head Coach 
Rex Enright has entered the Navy 
as a lieutenant, making a clean 
sweep of the coaching staff. Coaches 
Charlie Treadway, Ted Twomey, 
Frank Johnson and Tatum Gressette 
had previously entered the Navy, 
while Sterling Dupree and Vernon 
Smith had left for service in the 
Army. 


Bound editions of Volume V of 
SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE will 
be available in May. Those desiring 
copies are urged to place their or- 
ders in advance. This helps us to 
determine the number to have bound 
and makes possible prompt deliv- 
eries. It is a beautiful imitation 
leather binding, and by ordering in 
advance you can have your name or 
school imprinted on the cover with- 
out extra charge. It makes an at- 
tractive book for your home or 
school library, and contains articles, 
pictures, records and information 
you will want to keep. The price is 


- $2.00. 


** * 


The fifteenth annual Baylor Re- 
lays will be held at Baylor School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 3, 
from 12 to 4 P. M. 

Prep schools, high schools and 
junior high schools are invited to 
enter. If you have an outstanding 
performer in only one event you 
should enter him and let him 
compete with the cream of South- 
ern track talent. 





Eli Abbott, University of Ala- 
bama’s first football coach, died Feb- 
ruary 13. He coached and played on 
the 1892 team, the rules then per- 
mitting faculty members to play. 
He served as an instructor in engi- 
neering at Alabama and later went 
to University of Pennsylvania as a 
mathematics instructor. He played 
football at Pennsylvania for three 
years. He was approaching his 74th 
birthday and was serving as city 
engineer at Greenwood, Miss., at the 
time of his death. 





Word has been received of the 
recent death in North Africa of Lt. 
John C. Brown, a bombardier with 
the United States Air Forces. 

Lt. Brown was captain of the At- 
lanta Boys’ High School football 
team in 1939 and was captain of the 
University of Georgia freshman 
team the following year. 

Besides being one of the best foot- 
ball prospects ever developed in 
Georgia, John Brown was a real 
gentleman and an All-American 
boy. We do not have the details of 
how he lost his life, but we do know 
that his play was a credit to the 
game of football and we are confi- 
dent that his conduct in battle was 
daring and heroic. That was John’s 
way of playing the game! 





Employment Service 


Editor’s note: This is a free service offered by SOUTHERN COACH AND 
ATHLETE. Coaches seeking employment and schools needing coaches are in- 
vited to register with us, giving qualifications and other details. Since many 
of the applicants and positions are strange to us, it cannot be construed that 
we are recommending either, but we are glad to offer this free and confiden- 
tial service of putting the two in touch with each other. 


COACH SEEKING CHANGE 


Combination Coach and Principal desires change to larger school. 
B.S. degree in education. Coaches football, basketball, baseball and 
track. Two State championships and two regional titles in football. 
Prefers to teach Social Science. Age 31, married, and has two children. 


Is church member. 


Schools interested address communication to Southern Coach and 
Athlete, Employment Service, 751 Park Drive, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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These minute insects are 
mobilizing to attack hun- 
dreds of Atlanta homes this 
spring. ORKIN is their 
natural enemy—and we are 
ready to go to bat for you. 


Call WA. 1050 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 5) 


ball, and baseball have been the 
major sports. 

Until January, 1942, the college 
was primarily for men, with an 
average enrollment each fall of ap- 
proximately 1,000 students in the 
regular session. Women were ad- 
mitted to the summer session and 
the professional schools of law and 
medicine. However, the _ trustees 
opened the junior and senior classes 
to women last year for the duration 
of the war, but it is expected to be 
made a permanent action after the 
war. 
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FOOTBALL AT SPRINGFIELD 


(Continued from page 16) 

“That’s exactly right,” they agreed, 
“Boyce Smith is the man who is re- 
sponsible.” 

Pat Bryant, who gives the boys a 
big banquet at the end of each foot- 
ball season—a banquet at which no 
speeches are allowed—and who at- 
tends practice almost every day, 
spoke up again. 

“Smith’s coaching doesn’t end 
when the boys leave practice field,” 
he went on. “The boys behave them- 
selves and work hard in school be- 
cause Coach Smith tells them that is 
the thing to do. And whatever he 
tells them—well—they do it, because 
they know it is right.” 

The Springfield coach has few 
training rules. The boys know they 
are not to smoke or drink, and he 
simply asks them not to hang around 
uptown at night. He doesn’t tell 
them what to eat. He wants them to 
sit down to a normal meal at night 
before playing a football game. 

SIGNAL CALLER A SECRET 

Smith’s only unusual policy is not 
letting the public know which boy 
on the team calls signals. “I doubt 
if anybody in Springfield not con- 
nected with the team knows,” he 
said. 

And why keep that secret? 

“Several years ago we played 
Clarksville,” Smith explained, ‘and 
the boy calling the signals didn’t call 
a very good game. We got beat. And 
there was some criticism of his 
quarterbacking. He took it to heart 
so much that he was practically 
ruined for the rest of the season.” 

“So, I said to myself, ‘they’ll never 
get a chance to hurt another boy 
that way,’ and from that time to 
this we’ve never revealed who calls 
signals.” 

Don’t get the idea that Springfield 
fans are “wolves.” 

“Our fans are just like all other 
football fans,” Smith explained. 
“There are a lot of quarterbacks 
downtown, and they are all greatly 
interested in the team. But some- 
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times they offer their suggestions 
and the boys think they are criticiz- 
ing.” 

There is nothing fancy about 
Boyce Smith’s football. He uses a 
single wing with an unbalanced line 
and both ends spread slightly. The 
line charges hard and the backs run 
that way. 

He played football under Joe 
Guyon, the great Indian athlete from 
Georgia Tech, who was at Union in 
1926. In his Senior year his coach 
was Roy Stewart, now head coach 
and athletic director at Murray 
(Ky.) State Teachers College. 

The Springfield football team be- 
longs to the town. 

Its following is large, and there’s 
no doubt in the world that following 
the team enables the people of 
Springfield to do a better job in war 
work. 

Hopes To Carry ON 

“I hope we can carry on next 
year,” Smith said. “I believe it does 
the town good.” 

John Browder, the insurance man; 
Bill McFaul, the printer; Phil Rob- 
erts, the tobacconist; Bob Nixon, su- 
perintendent of the Water & Light 
Company; John Pope, the postmas- 
ter; Sam Murphey, publisher of the 
Herald—these are a few of the loyal 
followers of the Yellow Jackets. 
Men in important jobs, in laboring 
jobs, in all sorts of jobs—the foot- 
ball team gives them something in 
which to be greatly interested, some- 
thing to think about besides the 
Wasp, Stalingrad and the Solomons. 

It is a healthful institution—this 
football at Springfield High School 
—just as football at every school in 
the nation is a healthful institution. 
School officials should exhaust every 
means before allowing the sport to 
drop for the duration. 


The April issue of SOUTHERN 
COACH AND ATHLETE will car- 
ry summaries of 1943 basketball 
in the South. High school and 
college tournament winners are 
invited to send in their records 
and pictures of their teams. 








“They have developed, and are developing daily, 
courage, resourcefulness, an ability to think and 
act quickly under pressure, and above all a burn- 
ing desire for victory. Unfortunately, those factors 
are not as evident in strict physical education work 
as in sports, where the competitive instinct is at 
the core and will prevail to be carried into battle. 


VALUE OF COMPETITIVE SPORTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


“Wanting to win is something inherent within 
an individual, but it takes competition to bring 
out that desire and it takes competition to teach 
an individual how to win and to want still further 
competition. That is a role that high school and 
college sports may play.” 
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When the game ends... 
pause and 





Two words describe ice-cold 
Coca-Cola ... delicious and re- 
freshing. Delicious, because it 
is always a pleasure to taste. 
Refreshing, because it leaves 
a delightful after-sense of re- 
freshment. So when you pause 
throughout the day, make it 
the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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you can save 


ESSENTIAL MATERIALS AND MAN-LABOR HOURS 


By buying equipment that will give 
maximum wear. 





you can win 


IN FOOTBALL - BASKETBALL - BASEBALL - TRACK 


With equipment that is built for 
maximum. performance. 


SAVE AND WIN BY USING THE BEST 


Athletic Shoes e Basketballs 
Football Helmets 
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